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see no visitors, none of his household, and his servants
attended him in silence.    He ate a light repast at five
o'clock with a book for company at table.    Then he re-
tired to his own apartment for a short nap and a bath, and
rode away in his unbroken silence to the theatre.   At this
hour he wore an old great-coat with cape, a slouch hat well
down over his eyes, and a muffler over the lower half of
his face.   He made it imperative that the carriage be
draughtless.

And so into the dressing-room. When the call came
for his entrance and he emerged from his room a metamor-
phosis had taken place. It was not the actor who went
upon the scene, it was the character. By some process,
and it has been called self-hypnotism, he became the
person he was playing.

He carried the manner to and from and into his dressing-
room. He acted the role all the evening on and off the
scene, and it fell away from him only as he put aside the
trappings and emerged from the dressing-room his own self
bound for home. He preferred not to see any one during
a performance. The nights he played certain characters
it was inviting trouble to attempt to bring him out of the
character with disassociated topics, however important in
themselves.

When he played Brummell he was courtesy itself, but
disorder, untidiness, or any offences to the five senses
were met with the high-bred resentment of the Beau.
Nothing disturbed him on Baron Chevrial night, his mind
was on Rosa and Marcelle and the effect he was to pro-
duce on them; nothing else mattered. He was equally
independent of extraneous conditions when he acted
Bluntschli and Dudgeon. There was always a cloud over
the stage on Richard, Ivan, and Hyde nights. Undis-he preparation did not begin there. In the after-
